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THE LOST HUNTING-GROUND, ETC. 



T 



THE LOST HUNTING GROUND * 

IN ILLINOIS. 

O these Atlantic fields the. bee 
(An earlier emigrant was he) 



Came in far years, and found 
(O careless gardens! fenceless soil! 
Un scarred by plough, untouched by toil!) 

The red man's Hunting Ground. 

From some old world of song and strife. 
From hives o'erfuU with restless life, 

The glowing flight began. 
And, journeying with the journeying sun. 
He came, his busy empire won, 

Before the white-faced man. 



* The honey-bee, I have seen it stated, preceded the white settler 

in Western North America. 

(I) 



THE LOST HUNTING GROUND. 



Lord of the flower-land, jealously 
The Indian watched the moving bee 

Steer his long Westward way; 
Or^ deep in fragrant-wooded dells, 
Building ambrosial waxen cells, 

Toil through the sultry day. 



He saw (what flying omen gleam 

O'er tribal mounds, o'er haunted streams, 

O'er fields a boundless flower!) 
His Hunting Ground — it is the Past! — 
Roofed with far-murmuring cities vast, 

Splendent with spire and tower! 

What workers these P He heard, he saw 
Those other swarms (by partial law 

Denied their right of birth)* 
Who claim, where they new States may build. 
Division of his lands untilled — 

Earth's children's share of earth I 



THE LOST HUNTING GROUND. 3 

They come ! — ^They came ! ... In dream I hear, 
O phantom chaser of the deer. 

Thy cry, a ghost of sound — 
When noisy hives of men are still, 
And the night-mist hides vale and hill — 

In thy lost Hunting Ground I 



IN THE CHIMNEY-CORNER. 

T T 7 E are old, we are old, and we sit by the fire 

While the embers of life into ashes expire ; 
But the children look up from their games to our 

gaze,— 
How they cling to our knees, how they garland our 

days! 
Ah, children steal forth from our hearts to their play. 
From old cradles — old coffins we dreamed — where 

they lay 1 



(4) 



A HUNTER'S HOUSE AND TOMB. 

PIKE COUNTY, OHIO. 

T T ERE lived the hermit Hewitt. Many a: year, 
Long ere the old highway pierced these 
rugged hills, 
While yet the savage woods that shag their sides 
By panther, bear, and wolf were tenanted, 
Here in this cave he made his dwelling-place, 
Driven by some deep-fixed sting of hopeless love 
Far from his home, his kindred, and his kind,— ; 
No holy anchorite, like those of eld, — 
A lonely hunter of the Indian wilds. 
My mother in her childhood, when she lived 
An orphan in a stranger's household, there 

By the Scioto, where the wolf would come 

(5) 



6 A hunter's house and tomb. 

Following the cattle home in autumn dusk, 
Or howl in winter midnights through the snow- 



My mother knew him. She remembered how 
He came a weird and fitful visitor 
From the deep forests (for then nobody knew 
His jealous-hidden covert) — came and went. 
He came in hunter's garb of skins and fur, 
With gifts of game — the turkey golden-brown, 
The pheasant, or the wild-duck, or the deer, — 
Receiving kindly presents in return ; 
Then passed within green shadows of the woods, 
Himself a greenwood shadow, vanishing. . . . 
His narrow house of life they made his tomb, 
By the new road-way, with memorial words. 



PACIFIC PIONEERS. 

EMANUEL LEUTZE'S MURAL PAINTING OF "WESTWARD HO/' 
IN THE CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

T3EL0W, behind them, lies a weary track; 

Their fallen camp-fires scar the Eastward 
plain. 
Ah, perils, longings ! — but they turned not back. 
They climb the last fierce path, the fierce heights 
gain. 



Up to the mountain's earthquake-shattered crown 
They struggle, one by one, — then dazzled stand. 

Below, before them, eager looking down. 
They see the horizon of the Western Land. 

(7) 



8 PACIFIC PIONEERS. 

Through orange hazes of the sunset glow, 
Far-glimmering streams and dusky vales unfold. 

Lithe men, babe-suckling women, onward go, — 
Yonder it shines, your promised Land of Gold ! 



IN AN OLD CHURCH-PATH. 

T N the silence, in the chill 

Of the autumnal twilight still, — 
Through the golden even-fall, — 
While the year is 'neath its pall 
Of the fallen, falling leaves, 
And the wind — that, sighing, heaves- 
Knows a spirit, here I tread 
Hushed with Memory's risen dead. 



(9) 



AN IDYL OF ILLINOIS. 

SEPTEMBER, MDCCCXL — 

"T^HEY waken in the dewy-fragrant space 

New-mown at sunset for their camping- 
ground — 
Island-like 'mid the horizon-girdled grass — 
With tented wagons, tethered teams a-graze 
Beside them, near their smouldering bivouac fire. 
. . . What ruddy lights are flitting through the sky. 
Brightening the dusky distance far away ? 
The flames! the flames! the dreadful prairie flames!— 
Across the horizon hastening weirdly still, 
Now with quick-shooting spires, now bounding wild 
Like maddened wolves in battle each with all, 
(The shadows leaping black amid the blaze,) 

(10) 



AN IDYL OF ILLINOIS. II 

In the shrewd wind that breathes a furnace-blast 
. . . No time to give away to last hour's dream ! 
They fire the grass about them. Soon, behold, 
Safe-breathing in the gleaming solitude, 
All gaze in wonder at the advancing tide — 
The tide of flame — that breaks in vain around. 
The fiery deluge leaves their ark secure ; 
Then dreams reopen eastern gates of Time. 



THE GHOST'S HOUSE. 

ON A DESERTED ROAD IN OHIO. 

T^ENANT, Silence; owner, Ruin! all about is 

desolate ; — 
Years the winds of wild November swung upon the 

vanished gate. 
From the noisome cellars rising, Something — 

Nothing ? — wanders through 
Empty parlour, hall and chamber. . . . Sometimes 

what they say is true ! 



/I2) 



CHARITY AT HOME. 

nr^WO children stand, with dimpled cheek and chin, 
Pressing their gentle brows against the pane 
To watch the folk go by in twilight rain. 

But only see their happy walls within, 

Winking in firelight, wavering rosy-warm. 
While rush without the roaring wings of storm. 

So often we, who at glad hearths abide. 

Where the Good Fairy Fortune, smiling, brings 
Her gracious gifts with seldom-folded wings. 

View our poor kinsmen of the night outside ; 

For, warm within, from our sweet rooms we gaze 
Into the dark and see — our fireside-blaze ! 



B (I3> 



ONE BEHIND TIME. 

BY THE ROADSIDE. 

/^\ WORLD upon the hurrying train» 

Fly on your way ! For me, 
A saunterer through the sh'ghted lane, 

A dreamer, let me be. 
My footsteps pass away in flowers — 

So fragrant all I meet 
Use the quick minutes of your hours,^* 

The days die here so sweet I 



(14) 



AN OUTLOOK BY THE OHIO. 

AN ENGRAVING, FRONTISPIECE IN A VOLUME OF 
WESTERN AMERICAN BIOGRAPHIES. 

T7R0M his wild covert (in the pictured Past?) 

The jealous Red-Man sees 
The settler's cabin, near ; on yonder stream, 
The boat fire-driven ; far-off, over these. 

The spire-lit city ; — if to him they seem 
Shadows of pitiless Doom that travels fast. 

They realise our fathers* eager dream. 



CS) 



TWO HIGHWAYS IN THE WEST. 

'nr^HE lightning flies with human messages 
Among the hills, along the dusty way, 
(You see the wire, at times, from tree to tree 
Stretching across the hollows, while the road 
Circles the bases of the hills beneath,) 
Where, many years ago, a noisier tide 
Of traffic flowed, and Travel's sunburnt face 
Shone through the dust, while the red coaches rang 
With hurrying wheels along the level pike. 
Or laboured up the long and difficult slopes — 
The driver's horn to eager villagers 
Proclaiming that their new-day's world had come. 
, . . Hark, the weird rumour blown from lands 

remote! — 
The faint, far trumpet of the iEolian wire ! 

(i6) 



IN OCTOBER. 

/^ CTOBER morning ! How the sun 

Glitters on glowing shock and sheaf, 
On apple crisp with mellow gold, 

On wonder-painted leaf! 
October evening ! Look, the moon, 

Like one in faery lands benighted ! 
Frost out-of-doors bites sharp ; within, 

Good, our first fire is lighted I 



tm 



HALF-LIVES. 

I. 
nnWO were they, two ; — but one 

They might have been. Eadi knew 
The other's spirit fittest mate, apart. 
Ah, hapless ! though once jealous Fortune drew 
Them almost heart to heart, 
In a brief-lighted sun. 

II. 

So near they came, and then — they are 

So far ! 

They seemed like two who pass, 

Each on a world-long journey opposite. 

Their two trains hurrying dark 

With far-drawn roar through the dread deeps of night, 
08) 



HALF-LIVES. 1 9 

(Oh, faces close — they almost touched, alas I 
Oh, hands that might have thrilled with meeting 
spark ! 

Oh, lips that might have kissed ! 

Oh, eyes with folded sight. 

Dreaming some vision bright !) 

In mystery and in mist. 



LOOKING BACKWARD. 

TWO SISTERS AT A NIGHT'S ENCAMPMENT ON THE PLAINS. 

OWEET thoughts and memories sweet, half-dream, 

arise 

Of the green place that knows them, where the hours 

Had childhood's wings of happiness ; the tree 

Moon-silvered by their gate ; the rustic school. 

Clustering eager faces nevermore ; 

The rustic church — and Sabbaths far-withdrawn 

In blissful sunshine of departed days I 

. . . The rose, that climbed to meet their morning 

kiss 

At the fresh window, climbs into their dream ! 

... A dream had taken them back ; — it leaves them 

now 
(20) 



LOOKING BACKWARD. 21 

Again within the silence far from home, 

Though in the west, through the dull-crimsoned 
air 

Glitters the evening star as through the tree 

At home, and, blossoming in the dusky east, 

The Pleiads shed sweet influence as of old. 



MAID MARGARET. 

QUNBURNT? The lily Wears no parasol, 

And yet is she the fairest flower of all ; 
And the rose loses not her delicate blood, 
Though green leaves be her seldom gypsy hood. 
Margaret's was like the April's spirit in May, 
Tenderly bright, gracious and softly gay ; 
Her smile was the utterance of a soul, unheard. 
That does not need to speak its gentle word : 
That word which, spoken, then would be as mild 
As when an angel speaks unto a child — 
As simple as the child's that does not know 
It is an angel whom it answers so. 
Her eyes were mirrors made for innocence 
To see itself in holy confidence. 



(22) 



FAIR WARNING. 

TO A RATTLESNAKE IN A PRAIRIE. 

"To point a moral and adorn a /atV."— Dr. Johnson. 

T T AIL, bravest of the crawling kind ! — 

Addressing my lone footsteps, blind 
In flowers* and grasses- fragrant bind, 

Timely forewarning ! 
For gracious admonition free 
I '11 let my moral take from thee 

Thy tail-adorning. 



• . . Say^ can it be that thoU canst trace 

The dusty belly of thy race 

Back beneath that first heaven's sweet face — 

Love's solitude — 

(23) 



24 FAIR WARNING. 

To Him, the Old Serpent everywhere, 
Who in Eve's heart crawled, tainting there 
The world's red blood ? 

Alas, her deadly step too near I — 

Those poison-fangs are in us here ! 

But thou — thou ringest and, no fear, 

Maid, man, or woman, 

(Eh, " Strike, but hear ! " 's your motto then ?) 

An echo shudders in us, when 

" To step aside is human ! " 

Oh, beautiful thy colours vie 

With painted flowers that cluster nigh, 

Filling my footprints odorously 

With tropic flame : 
The lesson that to them holds fast, 
" Too bright, too beautiful to last " — 

To thee 's the same ! 



1 



FAIR WARNING. 2$ 

For, fierce ingratitude sincere, 
Sharper than serpent's tooth severe ! — 
For all thy warning note, " Look here 

Before you tread," 
I follow some blind nature's choice, 
May be that ancient doom's low voice, 

Bruising thy head 1 



THE NEW COMING. 

OHE comes again — with dance and song in the 

bright new world once more. 
The children sweet, they meet and greet, and pull 

her to the door. 



All things remember, seeing her — her travelling choir 

the birds ; 
What singing in the sunshine, hark ! what lowing of 

the herds ! 



The lambs, that only Winter knew, have like a 

garland bound her, — 

As if they knew her long ago, all gladdening skip 

around her. 
(26) 



THE NEW COMING. 2/ 

The trees she only looks upon — green leaves begin 

to grow. 
The orchard whitens — is it snow? But, oh, how 

fragrant snow ! 



All things are up in the sunny air, whatever can 
learn to fly ; 

The buried worm has brightest wings — the new- 
born butterfly ! 



TWO SISTERS. 

'TnWO sisters, twins who mirrored their sweet 
Mother, 

They gave to everything their wandering gladness, 
Wreathing their infant arms about each other,. — 

Charmed with quick light each shadow-shape of 
sadness. 
Now, having gathered childhood's blossoming years 

Into their hearts, the one, ofttimes, alone. 
Wears on her face high music of the spheres, 

Into the still night's holy silence grown : 
Angels of heaven white-winged walk through her soul. 

Dancing her way, the other, breaking through 

rhat starry atmosphere, with bright control. 

Shows her the fairy folk of moon and dew. 
(28) 



TWO SISTERS. 29 

This loves the sunshine, merry-footed where 
The wild bee haunts ; with her the brook is 
mated, — 
Look, how she chases new-flowered butterflies, 
Laughs like the brook and shakes her wind-caught 
hair ; 
Or, blowing bubbles, hails them worlds created, 
Peopled with her gay thoughts, their suns her happy 
eyes I 



OUTGOING. 

* • • • 

A WRATHFUL dust, the spirit of the town, 
Follows me, loth to let me free, until 
I come to this close lane whose gateway leads 
From the low heated city to the peace, 
The high domestic quiet, of the hills. 
It is a narrow lane (on either side, 
A wall, — the left of trees ; the right of stone. 
Roofed with a hedge) and hides me from the dust 
That like a baffled hunter flies beyond. 
And welcomes me caressingly with airs 
Breathed from a myriad things that hold the breath 
Of Summer — weeds that blossom, thorns that flower ; 
And blesses me with dear and gentle sounds, 

(That, mingled, make but quiet felt the more,) 

(30) 



OUTQOIN& 31 



And dewy sights that, seen however oft, 
Keep the eye always new and cannot tire. 



At the cool opening of this guarded lane, 
I think the tender Mother whom I love, 
Awaiting, whispers with her brooding voice — 
Her single, gentle voice, that is not heard 
By the deaf ear but in the hearkening heart : 

" Welcome, O child come back. For all the day 
I longed for thee, my child, and all the day 
I dreamed thee lost in yonder barren town. 
And sent my messengers to call for thee. 
Did*st thou not hear a bird beside thy pane 
A tender moment — hear but hardly hear ? 
Did'st thou not sfee a bee that came and went, 
Striking thy window — see but hardly see ? 
Did'st thou not feel a wind that turned thy page. 
Intruding, playful, like a timid child 



32 OUTGOING. 

That fears repulses — feel but hardly feel ? 

Vexed at the fluttered leaf, thy blessing held 

The breeze that lingered, but thou did'st not come. 

I fear for thee^ too long in yonder town, 

For they forget me there-r-and wilt not thou ? 

But see my welcome ; see my open door ! " 

So with the dear rebuke I enter in. 



The trees in sunset tremble goldenly 

Through all their leaves. I wander gladly down 

Over a bridge across a troubled rill 

(Fluttering from its dark with frightened wings) ; 

Beyond, the roadway climbs around the height ; 

And, look ! beneath me, with a music heard 

Best in the heart of silence far away, 

A falling fleece of silver, shines the dam ! . 

Above, the quiet mirror lets the duck 

Float, brooding on its shadow, motionless ; 



OUTGOING. 33 

Below, the shallows glitter everywhere, 
As if with shoals of hurrying fish that leap 

♦ 
t. 

Over each other noisily in the sun ; 

And, farther down, the greenly-hidden race 

Persuades the seeking eye to wander where, 

Gray through the boughs of sycamore and elm, 

Tremulous with its my riad*moving wheels-, 

With sullen thunder stands the busy mill ; 

While over all, through azure haze and dust. 

Show the thick spires and the bronzed marble (}ome, 

Transfigured, far off, for my memory, 

Made beautiful for my forgetfuloess. 



Georgetown Heights, near Washiiigtom. 



ONE OF TWO. 

T ISTEN and. look ! If you listen, you see 

A nest with a bird in yonder tree ; 
Above, in the leaves that glitter with May, 
The little half-owner is singing to-day : 
" We are very proud, we are rich, and bless'd — 
Come and look, if you please, at our nest ! " 

Listen and look ! If you look, you hear 
The sweetest song you have heard for a year ; 
Over the nest, on the tremulous spray, 
The little half-owner is singing to-day : 
** Soon, in the nest I have asked you to see. 
Listen and look — for our family 1 " 



(34) 



HIGHER TENANTS. 

A FTER winter fires were ended, and the last 
^ spark, vanishing 

From the embers on our hearthstone, flew ipto the 
sky of Spring : 

In the nightrtime, in the morning, — when the,air.\vas 

hushed around,— 
Throbbing vaguely on the silence, came a dull, 

mysterious sound, 

Like the sultry hum of tl^qndi^rivat the sullen close of 

day, 
Out of clouds that brood and , tbr^a^ien op lii§ horizot? 

far away. 

(35) 



36 HIGHER TENANTS. 

"T IS," I said, "the April thunder," and L thought of 

flowers that spring, 
And of trees that stand in blossom, and of birds that 

fly and sing. 

But the sound, repeated often — nearer, more familiar 

grown — 
From our chimney seemed descending, and the 

swallow's wings were known. 

Where the lithe flames leaped and lightened, charm 

of host and cheer of guest. 
There the emigrant of Summer chose its homestead, 

built its nest 

Then I dreamed of poets dwelling, like the swallow, 

long ago 
Overhead in dusky places ere their songs were heard 

below : 



HKWBR TENANTS. 37 

Overhead in humble attics, ministers of higher 

things. 
Underneath were busy people, overhead >yere heavenly 

wings. 

And I thought of homely proverbs that on simple lips 

had birth, 
Born of gentle superstitions at old firesides of the 

earth. 



How, where'er the swallow builded under human roofs 

its nest, 
Something holier, purer, higher, in the house became 

a guest ; 

Peace, or Love, or Health, or Fortune — something 

prosperous, from the air 
'Lighting with the wings of swallows, breathed divine 

possession there. 



38 HIGHER TENANTS. 

"Friendly gods/' I said, '^ descending, make their 

gentler visits so, 
Fill the air with benedictions — songs above and 

songs below." 

Then I murmured, " Welcome, swallow ; I, your land- 
lord, stand content. 

Even if song were not sufficient, Higher Tenants pay 
your rent'* 



PEACH-BLOSSOMS. 

SENT TO ME IN THE CITY WITtl THE MESSAGE, 

"IT IS SPRING." ) 

T T was a gentle gift to send, ' 

This thought in blossoms from a friend 

Within my city room 
I seem to breathe the country air. 
While April's kisses everywhere 

Start Earth's brown cheeks to bloom. 



Oh, beautiful the welcome sight! 
(Flushing my paper as I write. 

My words seem blossoming ! ) — 
The lovely-lighted snow that falls 
Rosy around the ^pttage walls, 

A miracle of Spring • 



(3P) 
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Dream-like, I hear the sunny hum 
Of swarming bees ; low voices* come, 

Familiar, close, and dear. 
I hardly know if I am there, 
Or, shutting out the noisy air. 

Those birds are singing here ! 



To the jarred city's restless heart 
What tender influence ye impart, 

My blossoms, fresli and wild 1 
Ah, from this dusty cell I feel 
Your subtle wand's enchantment steal 

Me to the Past, a child : — 



A child whose laughter-lighted face 
Breaks from some happy .door, a-chase 
For new-winged butterflies. 
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The wind, how merrily, takes his hair ! — 
Sing, birds, and keep him ever there 
With world-forgetting eyes ! 



Most gracious miracle of Spring, 
That gives the dead tree, blossoming. 

Its resurrection hour ! 
Lo, Memory lifts her wizard bought 
(That seemed so shrunk and barren,) now 

Within my soul, in flower ! 



A DECEMBER NIGHT. 

AT A LOG CABIN IN THE WOODS. 

T IST^N ! — the wind is crying, like a loon . 
On some far water, and the rising moon 
Stands breathless on the snow. That wind ! — it seems 
A lost soul, crying out in holy dreams — ^ 
The cry of some long unappeased despair 
Which has no human tongue, a soul in the air ! 
The flame drops into ember-reddened gloom ; 
Phantoms of shadow walk around the room, 
Great shapeless shapes, a shuddering moment plain, 
As the flame drops, then vanishing again ! 



(42) 



TWO RETURNS. 

T AST night I found your gentle face 
Within the household air you bless ; 
The gathered rays of happiness 
Touched all things in the hearth-warmed place. 

Last night I dreamed a weird, sad dream : 
The moonrise shivered through the trees 
With a low-moaning autumn breeze, 

And flecked our roof with ghostly gleam. 

Through frost-furred rose-vines warmly cast, 
Welcoming arnis of household flame . 
Came forth to meet me as I came. 

And clasp me in from wanderings past 

(43) 
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Glad voices made the walls alive 

With murmurous music, loving sound 
That even the world's far echoes found — 

Warmed bees astir in Memory's hive. 

I paused, I listened : you were there ! — 
A moment, and our sundered years 
Would melt in smiles or drown in tears, 

And change would pass away in air. 

I knocked : your footsteps lightly came, 
And drew old music from my heart. 
Oh, opening door ! (I stood apart) . • • 

What darkness choked and chilled the flame ? — 

Chilled that quick warmth of rosy air ? 
Though the old chimney dear to me 
Held close some lighted family, 

You were not there ! — ^you were not there I 
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" T was the wind," half-whispered some one. Then 
The summer shut the winter out ; 
The startled child, with eager shout, 

Climbed mother-knees secure again. 

The walls were glad with laugh and shout. 
Returning young and lithe and gay, 
Who shivered there so old and gray ? — 

The summer shut the winter out ! 

And where were you ? Dead years replied, 

Slow, one by one. . . . 

Another tone. 

My dream, in blissful waking flown. 
Gave back the happy-hearted tide. 

Snow warmed to flowers by April air. 

How brightly fell those dreadful years ! 
Lo, all my heart lay fresh in tears, — 

Your morning voice was on the stair ! 

D 



THE STAGE-CROSSING. 

T OOK, here *s the Crossing (not a trace 
Of the old toll-gate next the mill !) — 

m 

The meeting and the parting place, 
Dear, dear to homesick Memory still. 

Here hands were clasped ; here sometimes came 
Tears when, the wheels revolving fast, 

One flying window was the frame 
Of faces fond that looked their last I 



(46) 



LEAVES AT MY WINDOW. 

T WATCH the leaves that flutter in the wind, 

Bathing my eyes with coolness and my heart 
Filling with springs of grateful sense anew, 
Before my window — in wind and rain and sun. 

And now the wind is'gone and now the rain, 

I 
And all a motionless moment breathe ; and now 

Playful the wind comes back — again the shower, 

Again the sunshine ! Like a golden swarm 

Of butterflies the leaves are fluttering ; 

The leaves are dancing, singing — all alive 

(For Fancy gives her breath to every leaf) 

For the blithe moment. Beautiful to me, 

Of all inanimate things most beautiful, 

And dear as flowers their kindred, are the leaves 

(47) 
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In their glad summer life ; and, when a child, 

I loved to He through sunny afternoons 

With half-shut eyes — familiar then with things 

Long unfamiliar, knowing Fairyland 

And all the unhidden mysteries of the Earth — 

Using my kinship in those earlier days 

With Nature and the humbler people, dear 

To her green life, in every shade and sun. 

The leaves had myriad voices, and their joy 

One with the birds', that sang among them, seemed ; 

And, oftentimes, I lay in breezy shade 

Till, creeping with the loving stealth he takes 

In healthy temperaments, the blessed Sleep 

(Thrice blessed and thrice blessing now, because 

Of sleepless things that will not give us rest !) 

Came with his weird processions — dreams that wore 

All happy masks — blithe fairies numberless. 

Forever passing, nevermore to pass, 
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The Spirits of the Leaves. Awaking then, 
Behold the sun was swimming in my face 
Through mists of his creations, swarming gold, 
And all the leaves in sultry languor lay 
Above me, for I wakened when they dropped 
Asleep, unmoving. Now, when Time has ceased 
His holiday, and I am prisoned close 
In his harsh service, mastered by his Hours, 
The leaves have not forgotten me : behold, 
They play with me, like children who, awake. 
Find one most dear asleep and waken him 
To their own gladness from his sultry dream ; 
But nothing sweeter do they give to me 
Than thoughts of one who, far away, perchance 
Watches like me the leaves and thinks of me 
While o'er her window, sunnily, the shower 
Touches all boughs to music, and the rose 
Beneath swings lovingly toward the dripping pane. 
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And she, whom Nature gave the freshest sense 

Of all her delicate life, rejoices in 

The joy of birds that use the hour to sing 

With breasts o'erfuU of music. " Little Birds,*' 

She sings, " Sing to my little Bird below ! " 

And with her child-like fancy, half-belief, 

She hears them sing and makes-believe they obey, 

And the child, wakening, listens motionless. 



IN WAR-DAYS AND AFTER, 



FIRST HONOURS OF WAR. 

COL. ELLSWORTH, MAY, MDCCCLXI. 

TT TAILS of slow music move along the street, 

Before the slow march of a myriad feet 

Whose mournful echoes come ; 
Banners are muffled, hiding all their sight 
Of sacred stars — the century's dearest light — 

And, muffled, throbs the drum. 

Proud is the hearse our Mother gives her son, 

On the red altar laid her earliest one. 

Wrapped in her holiest pall 

He goes : her household guardians follow him ; 

Eyes with their new heroic tears are dim ; 

The stern to-morrows call. 

(53) 
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Well might the youth who saw his coffined face, 

Lying in state within her proudest place/ 

Long for a lot so high. 
He was the first to leap the treacherous wall ; 

First in the arms of Death and Fame to fall — 

To live because to die. 

Pass on, with wails of music, moving slow, 

Thy dark dead march, O Mother, dressed in woe ! 

Lo, many another way 
Shall blacken after ; many a sacred head 
Brightly thy stars shall fold, alive though dead, 

From many a funeral day. 

Weep, but grow stronger in thy suffering. 

From their dead brothers' graves thy sons shall bring 

New life of love for thee. 
The long death-marches herald, slow or fast, 
The resurrection hour of men at last 

New-born in Liberty. 

^ His funeral was from the White House, or Executive Mansion, 
Washington, where his hody lay in state. 



THE BIRDS'-NESTS AT WASHINGTON. 

JUNE, MDCCCLXII. 

T) EFORE the White House portals, 

The careless eyes behold 
Three iron bombs uplifted, 
Adusk in summer gold. 

In dreamy mood I wandered 

At Sabbath sunset there, 
While the wide city's murmur 

Hummed vaguely everywhere. 

*• Black seeds of desolation," 

I said, " by War's red hand 

Sown in the fierce sirocco 

Over the wasted Land ! 

(55) 



I 
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" Unholy with the holy, 
What do ye here to-day, 

Symbols of awful battle. 
In Sabbath's peaceful ray ? " 

Angel of dust and darkness, 
I heard thy woeful breath. 

With noise of all earth's battles, 
Answer, " Let there be Death ! •* 

I thought of many a midnight. 
Where sprang terrific light 

Over wide woods and marshes ;— 
Fierce fire-flies lit the night 

I saw beleaguered bastions 
Leap up in red dismay. 

Wide rivers, all transfigured. 
Awake in dreadful day. 
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Asleep in peaceful sunshine 

Glimmered the warlike things. . . . 

Into their hollow horror 
Flew tenderest summer wings. 

Deep in the awful chambers 

Of the gigantic Death, 
The wrens their nests had builded, 

And dwelt with loving breath. 

Angel of Resurrection, 

Over all buried strife 
I heard thy bird-song whisper, 

Sweetly " Let there be Life ! " 



THE BALLAD OF A ROSE. 

IN TIME OF CIVIL WAR. 

TV yr Y folded flower last summer grew 

Sweetly in a glad Southern place ; 
Its heart was filled with peaceful dew, 
The peaceful sunshine kissed its face. 

Beside the threshold of a cot, 
It knew familiar household ties. 

The May's beloved forget-me-not 
To maidens' lips and children's eyes. 

Bees climbed about it ; birds above 

Sang-in the flushed year of the rose : 
" Our new millennium of love 

Begins with every year it blows." 

(58) 
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Warm cottage windows murmured near 
All music making home so sweet — 

The mother's voice divinely dear, 

The lisping tongues, the pattering feet. 

Ah, little rose, another tale 

On your dumb lips has waited long 

(Since then your tender lips grew pale) — 
Speak, darling ; make your speech my song. 

Another tale than cottage peace, 
Than balmy quiet, hovering wings 

Of humming-birds and honey-bees. 
And summer's breath of shining things. 

Ah, little rose, your lips are mute. 

■% 

Could Fancy give them words to-day. 
Such histories would but sadly suit 
Those lips that knew but Love and May. 
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You woke, one Sabbath, warm and sweet ; — 
The fields were bright with dewy glow ; 

The sun smiled o'er the springing wheat, 
And spake, " Let all things lovelier grow ! " 

What answer gave the awakened earth ? 

Strange echo to that voice divine ! — 
Before the battle's awful birth 

The earth and heaven gave no sign. 

The cannon thundered everywhere ; 

The bomb sprang howling from afar, 
A coming earthquake bom in air, 

A winged hell, a bursting star. 

And, lo, about the sacred spot 

Where late the doves of home would 'light. 
Men red with battle faltered not 

Though others lay with faces white ! 
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The lowly roof of Love, behold, 
Is rent with shell and cannon ball ; 

The rifles flame from casements old, 
By bullets torn the roses fall. 

Under the rose-tree where you grew, 

A soldier, dying, looked and saw 
Your face that only Sabbath knew. 

With Nature's love and Heaven's law. 

He heard with ebbing blood and breath, 
At your sweet charm, the thunder cease, 

And in th^t earthquake-hour of Death 
The cannon jarred the bells of Peace. 

For while he saw you, tender flower, 
So peaceful in that troubled place, 

A tenderer vision touched the hour 
And left its halo on his face. 

E 
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A captain plucked you in the roar 
Of battle, o'er his comrade slain, 

And through the fight your beauty bore 
Bloodless upon the bloody plain. 

. . Dear rose, within your folded leaves 
I know what other memory lies ; 
I hear, or else my ear deceives. 
Your wail of homesick longing rise : 

" O happy summer, lost to me ! 

O threshold, mine to guard no more ! " 
You yearn for visits of the bee 

To rose's heart and cottage door. 

Rest in my book, O precious flower, 
And seem — a whitening face above — 

The witness in the battle hour 

Of Peace and Home, of God and Love ! 



THE OPEN SLAVE-PEN. 

\ T 7E start from sleep in morning's buoyant dawn, 
And find the horror which our sleep oppressed 
A vanished darkness, in the daylight gone ; — 
The nightmare's burthen leaves the stifled breast. 

Yet still a presence moves about the brain, 
Some frightful shadow lost in hazy light, 

And in the noonday highway comes again 

The loathsome phantom of the breathless night. 

So, while before these hateful doors I stand, 

I feel the burdening darkness which is passed, 

. Or passing surely from the awakened land : 

The nightmare clutches me and holds me fast. 

(63) 
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Back from the years that seem so long ago 
Return the dark processions which have been ; 

Lifting again lost manacles of woe 
They enter here — they vanish, going in. 

Hark to the smothered murmur of a race 

Within these walls — its helpless wail and moan — 

Which, for the ancient shadow on its face, 

Called not the morning's new-born light its own ! 

Imprisoned here, what unforgotten cries 
Of hopeless torture and what sights of woe, 

From cotton-field and rice-plantation rise ! — 
These walls have heard, and seen, and witness show 

The human drove, the human driver, see ! 

Hark, the dread bloodhound in the swamp at bay I 
The whipping-post cries out its agony ; 

The slave-mart blackens all the shameful day. 
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The wife and husband, see, asunder thrust ; 

The mother dragged from her far children's wail ; 
The maiden torn from love and given to lust — 

The Human Family in a Bill of Sale ! 

All sounds reecho, all sights reappear : 
(O blindness, deafness ! that ye can not be !) 

All sounds of woe, that have been heard, I hear ; 
All sights of shame, that have been seen, I see ! 

O sounds, be still ! O visions, leave the day ! — 
What thunder trembled on the sultry air ? 

What lightnings went upon their breathless way ? 
Behold the stricken gates of old despair ! 

The writing on these barbarous walls was plain ; 

The curse has fallen none would understand : 
God's deluge ere another happier rain ; 

His plow of fire before the reaper's land ! 
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The awful nightmare slips into its night, 

With cannon-flash and noise of hurrying shell ; 

O prisons, open for returning light, 

The sun is in the world, and all is well ! 



TO WALT WHITMAN, THE MAN. 

WASHINGTON, MAY, MDCCCLXIII. 

T T OMEWARD, last midnight, in the car we met, 
While the long street streamed by us in the 
dark 
With scattered lights in blurs of misty rain ; 
Then, while you spoke to me of hospitals 
That know your visits, and of wounded men 
(From those dread battles yonder in the South) 
Who keep the memory of your form and feel 
A light forerun your face where'er it comes. 
In places hushed with fever, thrilled with pain, 
I thought of Charity, and self-communed : 
" Not only a slight girl, as poets dream, 
With gentle footsteps stealing forth alone, 

Veiling her hand from her soft timid eyes 

(67) 
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Lest they should see her self-forgetful alms, 

Or moving, lamp in hand, through glimmering wards 

With her nun*s coif or nurse's sacred garb : 

Not only this, — but oft a sunburnt man. 

Grey-garmented, grey-bearded, gigantesque. 

Walking the highway with a cheerful stride. 

And, like that Good Samaritan (rather say 

This Good American !), forgetting not 

To lift the hurt one as a little child 

And make the weakest strong with manly cheer, 

On Red-Cross errands of Good-Comradeship." 



TO THE STATUE OF FREEDOM ON THE 
CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 

LOOKING EASTWARD AT DAWN. 

\ Tl yHAT sunken splendour in the Eastern skies 
Seest thou, O Watcher, from thy lifted place? — 

Thine old Atlantic dream is in thine eyes, 

But the new Western morning on thy face. 

Beholdest thou, in reapparent light, 

Thy lost Republics i They were visions, fled. 
Their ghosts in ruined cities walk by night — 

It is no resurrection of their dead. 

But look, behind thee, where in sunshine lie 

Thy boundless fields of harvest in the West, 

Whose savage garments from thy shoulders fly. 

Whose eagle clings in sunrise to thy crest ! 

(69) 



A MAN'S VOTE. 

NOVEMBER, MDCCCLXIV. 

/^^ O down into the ballot-box — from no uncon- 
scious hand — 

And, rising on the morrow morn, ring out through 
all the Land ! 

Go down into the ballot-box, my single vote, to- 
night : 

Ring with a myriad, single- voiced, abroad in morn- 
ing light! 

Go down into the ballot-box, a righteous vote and 

true — 
No patriot's blood shall wasted seem, no bondman's 

dream, for you! 

(70) 
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Go down into the ballot-box, unheard, unfelt, un- 
known : 

You shall be heard and felt and seen — the Day for 
you '11 be shown I 



THE DEAR PRESIDENT. 



APRIL XIX,, MDCCCLXV. 

A BRAHAM LINCOLN, the Dear President, 
Lay in the Round Hall at the Capitol, 
And there the people came to look their last. 



There came the widow, weeded for her mate ; 
There came the mother, sorrowing for her son ; 
There came the orphan moaning for its sire. 

There came the soldier, bearing home his wound ; 
There came the slave, who felt his broken chain ; 
There came the mourners of a blackened land. 

Through the dark April day, a ceaseless throng, 
They passed the coffin, saw the sleeping face, 
And, blessing it, in silence moved away. 

(72) 
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And one, a poet, spake within his heart : 

" It harmed him not to praise him when alive. 

And me it shall not harm to praise him dead. 

** Too oft the muse has blush'd to speak of men — 
No muse shall blush to speak her best of him, 
And still to speak her best of him is dumb. 

" O lofty wisdom's low simplicity ! 

O awful tenderness of voted power ! — 

No man e'er held so much of power so meek. 

" He was the husband of the husbandless, 

He was the father of the fatherless : 

Within his heart he weighed the common woe. 

" His call was like a father's to his sons : 
As to a father's voice, they, hearing, came — 
Eager to offer, strive, endure, and die. 
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" The mild bond-breaker, servant of his Lord, 
He took the sword, but in the name of Peace, 
And touched the fetter, and the bound was free. 

" Oh, place him not among the historic kings, 
Strong, barbarous chiefs and bloody conquerors. 
But with the great and pure Republicans : 

" Those who have been unselfish, wise, and good, 
Bringers of Light and Pilots in the Dark, 
Bearers of Crosses, Servants of the World. 

** And always, in his Land of birth and death. 
Be his fond name — warmed in the people's hearts- 
Abraham Lincoln, the Dear President." 



ARMY OF THE POTOMAC. 

PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, MAY MDCCCLXV. 

OOLDIERS, returned from many a fight, 

to-day 
I call another year, another May : 

Then from your homes at first ye marched 
away. 

Your country summoned; what quick answer 

came 
Shall never be forgot by human fame: 
The North was red with one electric flame! 

The dragon's teeth were sown that started 

men^ — 
(So may the land be never sown again !) 
Ye were the crop that sprang in armour then. 

(75) 
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Lo, every highway made its end in one, 
With stern advancing dust against the sun ! 
A line of bayonets thrust to Washington ! 

I heard, I saw ! — the street ye tread to-day 
Took echoes that shall never pass away, 
Visions that shall be visible for aye ! 



-Ye come from many a long-remembered fight : 



Your flags are glittering, in the windy light, 
With names that make their tremulous stars 
more bright ! 

Banners whose rags are famous, veterans too, 
Pathetic with the storms they fluttered through, 
Ye bear in pride and tenderness with you ! 

Ye come — ye are not all that went away: 
Another myriad, great as yours, to-day 
Keep their encampment with the flowers of 
May. 
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-Ye came from homes that haply echo still 



With your last footsteps on the quiet sill : 
Go back, go back, the empty air to fill! 

Ye came from new-plowed fields and wheated 

lands, 
Where the old harvests called for willing hands : 
Go back to join the gentle reaper bands ! 

Ye came — the work is done ye came to do: 
Go back, go back, O servants tried and true- 
Go back to find your Land created newl 

Washington, D, C, 



CHARLES SUMNER. 

ON SEEING HIS FACE AN HOUR AFTER DEATH. 

T T is not he ; it was, an hour ago. 

Though on the hill-top broods the soft, late glow 

Of peaceful light, the memory of the sun, 

The sun has set. The long day's work is done. - 

He fought — alone, amid what banded foes ! — 
Fought the good fight, when words had answering 
blows ; 

Fought lone and long, but with the many won, — 
Then of the old wound fell. His work is done. 

Another day and other work to do ? 

The work he did, the faith inwrought, all knew. 
(78) 
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Another day and other work ? We know 
To that new field will he no laggard go. 

Another day and other work ? Ah, sure, 
No higher task will find a workman truer ! 

White was his soul. Could it be said that we, 
No Spartans, have five hundred such as he ! 

White was his soul — whiter with light it gave, 
Reflected back from many a dark-browed slave. 

From many a dark-browed freeman, rather say : 
Their bonds his strong hands wrought to wrench 
away ! 



ON THE THREATENED DISSOLUTION OF 
THE AMERICAN UNION. 

DECEMBER, MDCCCLX. 
A FRAGMENT: THE OLD YEAR SPEAKING. 

"T^HE air takes voices ; from the Past they rise ; 

They haunt your sleep — you waken with 

their cries. 

From many a bard's, from many a warrior's grave, 

The imploring hand and voice are lifted, * Save ! ' 

The world is old, and Hope has struggled long ; — 

The patriot's death, the poet's prophet-song 

In vain to man their nobler sense have given, 

If this Last Light, a meteor, fall from Heaven ! 

In vain high souls have seen, while great hearts beat. 

Far-shining victories over old defeat ; 
(80) 
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In vain have Freedom's martyrs sunk to rest, 

Smiling from flames, and, dying, whispered * West ' ; 

In vain your great assembled Congress there, 

With their proud scroll in Time's transfiguring air ; 

In vain your battle-passion of the Past, 

When souls were tried — true metal to the last ; 

In vain your flag, the awe of half the world, 

On each far sea, and for all men unfurled ; 

In vain were Lexington and Concord Plain, 

And Yorktown Heights, and WASHINGTON in vain, — 

If the Great Constellation's bond be riven. 

And its stars, flaming, fly apart in Heaven ! 

Lo, in the East an awful light a-glow, 

Like a weird painting o'er the life below ; — 

In that rapt dawn, with sorrow in their eyes. 

What mighty group of watchers in your skies ! 

Above the storm, their anxious brows reprove, 

With grief, not anger — silence, shame, and love ! 
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Lo, from your sacred places rise the grand 
And haloed guardians of your hallowed land, 
Wherever lying, — dust in earth, but yet 
Voices in council men shall ne'er forget ; — 
Webster's calm looks the waves of discord sun ; 
Words broken rise : * Now and forever, One ! * ^ 
And over Ashland's folded sod, forever, 
Clay's spirit utters : * Never, never, never ! ' " ^ 

^ Phrases from famous speeches of Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, 
respectively. 



AT THE GRAVES OF TWO BROTHERS. 

DECORATION DAY, UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

MDCCCLXXXVI. 

TT THAT mother having sons twin-born, both 

dear, 
Equally dear, both strong and masterful, 
Both having tender nurture at her breast. 
Who, after childhood, diverse-minded, then 
By some hot feud are swayed and fall apart : 
One leal to that strong bond of Home and 

Hearth, 
One stung by some wild fire to strike at her 
And wound her bosom ; till lo, their strife grown 

fierce, 

Both fall and both are slain by mutual blows : — 

What mother, like to this one, shall not take 

(83) 
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Both back into her heart with quenchless love, 
Remembering only that they were her sons, 
Both being dead, and both were good and 

brave, 
And grieve for both and praise them in her 

grief? 
O thou, our Mother, is not this one Thou r 
Were not such twin-born these thy sons, thine 

own? 
And over their two graves dost Thou not stand, 
This fair last May morn, with memorial flowers 
Full-handed, faithful to thy mother love, 
Remembering only that they were thy sons. 
Both being dead, and both were good and brave, 
Grieving for both and praising in thy grief! 



THE CHILDREN OUT-OF-DOORS, 

ETC. 



THE CHILDREN OUT-OF-DOORS. ^ 

I. 

'T^HEIR wandering cries are in the windy street ; 

(O faces wan and sweet !) 
What ear doth stoop to listen, eye to mark 

Those footsteps in the dark ? 

In my warm room, full-filled with childish glee, 
The still thought troubles me : 

These children I call mine ; what parent yours, 
Ye children out-of-doors ? 

Fatherless, motherless, shelterless, unfed 

Save crusts of bitter bread ! 
How dare I rest, my lids to sleep resign ? — 

Are ye not also mine? 

^ Read at the opening of The Children's Home, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

(87) 
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II. 

Who is it, in the deep-breathed winter night, 
While snow lies starry-white, 

Knocks at my door ? (Or did a passing wind 
Deceive my empty mind ?) 

It is a little child, sore-pinched with cold, 
Ragged and hunger-bold, 

Houseless and friendless goes from door to dooi, 
Knocking, as oft before. 

"Arise, and let Him in !" — a voice is heard. 
At which my sleep was stirred 

A little, oh a little ! and my heart 

Beat with a quickening start. 

"Arise, and let Him in ! " — a voice, no more. 

Sleep double-locks the door ; 
And Christ, Who, child-like, piteously came, 

Leaves me to waking shame. 
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III. 

He, born in each of these, the Son of God, 
Walks, so disguised, abroad ; 

Dwells in mean places, nursed by cold and want, 
Abused, half-naked, gaunt. 



He goes, a homeless child, to happy homes, 

Whence light, with laughter, comes 

From blissful hearths, through many a shining pane. 
He waits, in frost or rain. 



Blessed are they who hearken when He knocks. 

And open eager locks ; 
Who bid from out-of-doors the Stranger come, 

And give the homeless home. 



Oh, blessed they who in His piteous guise 
The Wanderer recognise ! — 
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The Light of the World through conscious doors 

they win 
Who rise and let Him in. 



IV. 

Their wandering cries are in the windy street ; 

(O faces wan and sweet !) 
What ear doth stoop to listen, eye to mark 

Those footsteps in the dark ? 

In my warm room, full-filled with childish glee, 
The still thought troubles me : 

These children I call mine ; what parent yours, 
Ye children out-of-doors ? 

Fatherless, motherless, shelterless, unfed 
Save crusts of bitter bread ! 

How dare I rest, my lids to sleep resign? — 
Are ye not also mine ? 



TWO CHAPTERS OF HISTORY. 

FOR A LITTLE BOY AT CHRISTMAS-TIME. 

I. 

nr^WO Kings ruled in an Eastern land, 

King Gentle Heart, King Mighty Hand. 
With Mighty Hand the King, how fast 
The fertile field to desert passed ! 
Birds flew distraught and blossoms failed ; 
The mothers wept, the children wailed ; 
All harvesters an arm^d band. 
The sword was in the reaper's hand ; — 
There shone no joyous Christmas-Day 
When Mighty Hand the King had sway. 

IL 

Two Kings ruled in an Eastern land, 

King Gentle Heart, King Mighty Hand. 

(91) 
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With Gentle Heart the King, again 
The desert grew a harvest plain ; 
Bees hummed, the blossom apples made ; 
Birds put delight in sun and shade ; 
Mothers o'er cradles crooning hung ; 
Strong men in wheat-fields reaping sung ; — 
Then Christmas came, the Children's Day, 
When Gentle Heart the King had sway ! 



THE SUNSHINE OF SHADOWS. 

ON A PHOTOGRAPH OF THREE CHILDREN.^ 

np^HREE children's shadow-faces look 

From my familiar picture-book. 
Far from their father's threshold sweet 
I found them in a noisy street. 

" Dear children, come with me," I said, 
" And make my home your own instead ; 
Your gentle looks, your tender words, 
Shall mate the sunbeams, charm the birds.'' 

They came, but never lip is stirred 
With merry laugh or mirthful word : 
As in a trance at me they look 
Whene'er I ope their prisoning book. 

* The children of Longfellow, the poet, from a painting by Thomas 
Buchanan Read. 
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But as I gaze, in reverie bound, 
The silence overflows with sound : 
From garden haunts of birds and bees 
Hum voices through the blossoming trees. 

Like waters heard when breezes blow, 
Light laughters waver to and fro ; 
Then, when my dream is gone, I say 
Some wind has blown the sound away. 

For the light breeze, alighting brief, 
Turns with its sudden wings the leaf, 
And, like a passing sunshine, they 
Seem so to shout and fly away I 
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RUTH. 

FOR A PICTURE NOT PAINTED. 

/^H, beautiful to-day she stands, 

That Gleaner of far days of old, 
In Oriental harvest lands, 

Framed in the harvest gold ! 
The Evening folds her tenderly 

In holy calms of breathless air, 
And only pensive-throated birds 

Seem chaunting to her there. 

The twilight thick with banded sheaves, 
(Half-hidden amid its dusky glow,) 

With tremulous hush of darkling leaves, — 
How solitary ! Lo, 
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She breathes for ever ! They are gone- 
The Reapers — their last harvest o'er, 

While in the field of Memory stands 
The Gleaner evermore I 



BEARERS OF THE WORLD. 

T THOUGHT of that grey Fable of the Past, 
World-shouldering Atlas, and I slept at noon. 

Then wandering shadows, wavering out of dreams, 
(From men once sweating in the sun ?) I saw. 
Stooping and groaning, pass — like those beheld 
In Purgatory by the Florentine, 
Bowed down with penince. And these uttered cries 
Of sharp complaint continuous, wailing blind 
At the deaf Providence that would not see 
Nor lift their woeful burdens. Each one cried, 
" Most wretched Atlas ! for I bear the world," 
And vanished in some barren space of sand. 
Then others followed — burdened like to those 
That passed before lamenting — crowned with peace, 
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Silent with dews of patience in their breasts, 
Or with long sorrows hushed on prayerful lips, 
Or cheerful-browed, with forward-looking smiles 
Of tender welcome for the wayside friends 
By Nature sent to meet them — flower, and bird, 
And tree, and fountain-head, and dancing brook ; 
And some with eyes uplifted came, like him 
Who dropped his pack at the Celestial Gate, 
White with the years and wayworn with the dust 
And each one, leaning onward ever, said, 
" Most happy Atlas ! for I bear the world,*' — 
Vanishing in the gateways of a Land 
Green with the pastures of a Paradise. 



A MOOD OF MELANCHOLY. 

TT WHERE'ER I laugh a buried echo sighs ; 

Some coffin full of ashes 
Uplifts its dead ; a sea-deep sorrow lies 
Under a wave that flashes. 



I know not why this moan steals into May, 

To make its joy so hollow ; 
Some woeful hearse keeps hushing through the day— 

My thoughts, dark mourners, follow. 
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TO ONE IN A DARKENED HOUSE. 

/^ FRIEND, whose loss is mine in part, 
Your grief is mine in part, although 
I may not measure in my heart 
The immeasurable woe. 



As, from a shining window cast, 

The fireside's gleam abroad is known, 

I knew the brightness that has passed. 
Its inner warmth you own. 



O vanished firelight ! — dark without, 
The late illumined sphere of space ; 

The warmth within has died about 
Your darkened heart and face. 
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TO ONE IN A DARKENED HOUSE. 10 1 

If I could charm you back the light, 

Or breathe you back the warmth of old ! . . . 

Ah, vain ! I stand in outer night, 
And share your inner cold 1 



THE UNHEARD BELL. 

QOMEWHERE a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 

The ancient monotone of woe. 
A child within a garden bright. 
The Paradise of morning light, 
Hears fountain-laughter, songs of birds, 
And teaches Echo mirthful words. 

Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow. 
The ancient monotone of woe. 
A youth, in an enchanted grove. 
Hears maidens singing songs of love ; 
Restless he seeks them all the day, 
To crown the loveliest Queen of May. 

(I02) 
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Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 
The ancient monotone of woe. 
A man, in streets of dust and heat. 
Hears the wide sound of busy feet. 
The great world 's moving, ceaselessly ; 
And dusk sails whiten far at sea. 

Somewhere a Bell speaks, deep and slow, 
The ancient monotone of woe. 
An old man — deaf to winged song, 
To maiden voice, or moving throng — 
Hears not within his hearse the knell. 
The black procession of the Bell. 



MOONRISE. 

"T^ IS midnight, and the city lies 

With dreaming heart and closed eyes : 
The giant's folded hands at rest, 
Like Prayer asleep, are on his breast. 

From windows hushed, I see alone 
The tide-worn streets so silent grown : 
The dusty footprints of the day 
Are blessed with dew and steal away. 

Oh, scarce a pulse of sound ! Afar, 
Flashes upon a spire a star — 
Lo, in the East a dusky light ! 

Ghost-like the moon moves through the night 
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Unveiling slow, a face of blood 
She lifts into the solitude ! 
The city sleeps ; above, behold 
The moonrise kiss a cross of gold ! 

Golden in air that cross : at rest 
Below, the city's sleeping breast ; 
And on the cross, moon-brightened, see ! 
Christ, dying, smiles down lovingly ! 



SNOW FALLING. 

'T^HE wonderful snow is falling, 

Over river and woodland and wold ; 
The trees bear spectral blossom 

In the moonshine blurred and cold. 



There 's a beautiful garden in Heaven ; 

And these are the banished flowers, 
Falling and driven and drifted 

Into this dark world of ours. 
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TO GRACE: 

WITH AN EASTERN FAIRY-BOOK AT CHRISTMAS. 

OWEET Fairyland, at Christmas, lol 

Thy sunken splendours shine 
To those who, Westward, farther go 

Out of the East divine — 
Dear wonder-world by childhood won, 
Lost Miracle of the Morning sun 1 

A blind man prisoned in the light, 
Still, as a blind one may, I look 

At the old shapes of vanished sight 
In Memory's Marvel-Book : 

I turn the pages, leaf by leaf. 

And Fancy makes-believe belief. 
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But now at charmed words, alas ! 

The treasure-doors have Treasury locks ; 
Aladdin's lamp (or gold or brass ?) 

I rub : the Genius knocks ! — 
This coal-oil lamp was just in place : 
" Come in " — a Genius ? No, a Grace ! 

Sweet little maiden, to your sight 
Fairies and Fairy-worlds may rise ; 

The East to you shows joyous light 
Where in His cradle lies 

God's Gentle Child — this lovely morn 

I saw Him dead and crowned with thorn ! 

A dreamer's fancy — never mind. 

You 'd have a Fairy-Book, you said. 
His gift of sunshine gives the blind ; — 

When the sweet dreams are dead, 
I pray that from your eyes and heart 
Faith, the True Fairy, '11 ne'er depart ! 



A VOICE IN OHIO.i 

DECEMBER XVII, MDCCCLXXVII. 

TD Y my quick firelight, rapt and still, 

High on this bleak Ohio hill, 
I think of him who crossed to-day 
The old snow-roofed boundary of our way, 
(His book upon my table lies, 
Look from my wall his grave sweet eyes,) 
The poet who, in many a song. 
Quickening unnumbered hearts so long, 
Has breathed New England's spirit forth 
From East to West, through South and North : — 
Not the witch-burning bigof s rage 
That soiled her first heroic page, 

* Read at the ** Atlantic Dinner" given at Boston in honour of John 
G. Whittier on the Seventieth Anniversary of his birth. 
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But that — sweet, tender, warm and good — 
Confirming human brotherhood ; 
Religious with diviner scope ; 
Wide-armed with charity and hope ; 
Lighter of household fires that bless 
The fast-withdrawing wilderness, 
(Keeping old home-stars burning clear 
In Memory's holy atmosphere ;) 
Sowing the waste with seeds of light ; 
Righteous with wrath at wrongful might : 
Such is thy better spirit, known 
Wherever Whittier's songs have flown ; — 
Thy gentler, larger, nobler air, 
New England, thus is everywhere ! 



What though no kith or kin of mine 
Came with the Mayflower o'er the brine, 
(I know not — the dear Lord only knows ; 



A VOICE IN OHIO. Ill 

No wide-branched family record shows ! — ) 

Grudge me not local pride — ay, much, 

In him. New England ! French and Dutch, 

(We also fled, for conscience' sake. 

From zealot sword, revival stake !) 

Was I not taught by thy wise rule 

In the great Western Yankee school ? 

Was I not shaped by thine and thee 

In almost all that now makes me ? 

So, while my pulses warm and stir, 

I, too, am a New Englander ! 



Blessings be with him — praise, less worth , 
Why ask long-added hours of earth ? 
Grateful, if given, these shall come. 
Birds, sing to the reaper going home, 
Singing himself, his work well done. 
Shine on him, slow, soft-setting sun ! . 



TO MY FATHER,! 

ON HIS EIGHTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY. 

T F I could grace your name with fitting verse, 

To-day, you are eighty-four, should prompt to 
write, — 

The frost of all those years upon your head, 

Their flower (and not less white) within your breast. 

Here, far off, sitting by an exile's fire, 

While dull November sows the dark with rain, 

(All this loud sea, all that wide land between !) 

My blood beats quick, my heart is proud, to hold 

That our great Country, which to make and keep 

Your sire and your sire's sire each gave his life, 

And you, if need had been, a soldier too, 

^ A Member of the Society of the Cincinnati : resident in Montana. 
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TO MY FATHER. II3 

Had offered yours — although in private ways 
Your hours, peace-breathing, passed with silent voice 
In homely tasks like his of Roman fame — 
Called never yet a truer patriot son. 
Owned never yet a worthier citizen. 



QUEENSTOWN, IRELAND, 

November 11, 1889. 



A WAND OF APPLE-FLOWERS. 

A MEMORY OF WOODS, RISING SUN.' 

'T^HESE apple-flowers breathe back new Spring 

to me 
In this old garden by an Old-World sea ; — 

Ah, what enchantment ! Lo, they charm away 
The wayward, wind-blown exile, slowly gray ! 

A boy, blue-eyed, rose-cheeked, with daxen head, 
Through a new-blossomed orchard walks, instead. 

Not here I — but there, where childhood's lore was won. 
In that dear town named for the Rising Sun. 

(Sweet sun across Kentucky's hill-tops green, 

Where the Ohio flows so bright between !) 

' A towQ oil the Ohio River, in Indiana. 
(114) 
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With his small playmates — eager-hearted too — 
Soft airs of spring-delight he wanders through. 

We cross deep meadows, reach a fragrant wood, 
When, lo, a vision lights the solitude ! 

What white-robed maidens greet us, wondering, 
there ; — 

Feast us on dainties of their May-day fare ! 

Our elder sisters' friends were they, perchance ? — 
Nay, wood-nymphs, rather, beings of romance ! 

. . . O gift of pleasure given to childish hands 1 — 
Lo, half a hundred years have dropped their sands, 

(Long since those givers may have passed to rest) 
And one recalls it with a quickened breast. 

. . . But, look, the sun in golden haze sinks low : 
Home through the fragrant evening dusk we go. 



Il6 A WAND OF APPLE-FLOWERS. 

Ah, home ! with parents, sisters ! — it may seem 
So close, to one who travels in a dream ! 

In this old high- walled garden by the sea 

These apple-flowers have breathed new Spring to 
me; — 

Breathed what enchantment ! ... It has passed away 
And left the wind-blown exile, slowly gray ! 



QUEKNSTOWN, IRELAND, 
May, 1892. 



TO 



THE CALL OF THE YOUNG MEN. 

XD ELOVED One, whose tender floating form 

Visits my dreams in blissful heart and 
eyes, 
Where art thou, Love ? My heart is beating 
warm ; — 
From dreams, alone, I rise ! 



Long have I known thee : first I saw thy face, 
With laughter ringing through thy girlhood 
years, 

Kissing the Future with a joyous grace, 
The Past with lighted tears. 

* ("7) 
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Come from my dreaming to my waking heart ! 

Within my soul, awake, there stands alone 
Thy marble shape : in tender dreams apart. 

Thy sweet heart fills the stone ! 

Oft have I trembled with a maiden near, 

In the dear faith that thou wast come at last. 

Veiled in her face : oh, empty atmosphere! — 
Fair phantoms those, that passed ! 

It may be, thou hast never had mortal birth. 

Or childhood's wings to Heaven with thee have 
flown, 

My Eve in Paradise ! Through all the Earth 
Must Adam walk alone ? 

Oh, that thou breathest Earth or Heaven, I know ; 

I call, like Orpheus, into shadowy air : 
Where art thou. Love ? My heart makes answer 
low — 

Its bridal chamber — " Where ?" 



VALENTINE. 



'nr^O her whose heart has made her lovely face 

A heaven for its sweet roses : her whose grace 
Of thought and word and deed forever seems 
The light of some sweet angel in her soul, 
Stealing from Heaven in still, half-conscious dreams : 
Go, little doves, and bear this gentle scroll 
(Bearing my heart) to her — ah, if she smiles, 
You need not tell : I 'd know it a thousand miles ! 
Go, little doves, to her for whom I pine, 
And softly whisper : " Here 's your Valentine.'' 
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THE CHRYSALIS. 

T OOK! a chrysalis dry and old. 

Coffin of a worm, I hold: 
'Tis no lovely thing you see — 
All of beauty yet must be; 
You must wait awhile, till Spring, 
For the blossom, for the wing. 
Call it by whatever name, 
Coffin, cradle — 'tis the same. 
Deeper down than Science sees 
In old wells of mysteries 
(With her mirrored face below, 
Like a wondering child's aglow). 
Farther far than sagest seeks — 
Far as stars that shine in creeks — 
Lo, in this unlovely shell 
Masked Miracle doth dwell, 
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Old as Heaven and young as Earth ! 
God breathes and all death is birth ; 
At his breath and touch, in Spring, 
Flutter, flower! blossom, wing! 



THE BUBBLE BLOWERS. 

JOYOUS faces in the sunshine, 
Happy laughter, tossing hair! 
See the children blowing bubbles — 

Worlds in bright enchanted airl 



Worlds, their merry new creations — 
Fairy globes for lifted eyes ! 

In the sunshine rise the bubbles, 

From their hearts the fairies rise. 
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THE BURIED ORGAN. 

r^AR in a valley, green and lone, 

Lying within some legend old, 

Sometimes is heard an Organ's tone, 

Tremulous, into the silence rolled ;^ 

In vanished years, the legend stands, 

To save it from the unhallowing prey 

Of foemen's sacrilegious hands. 

The monks their Organ hid away. 



None knows the spot wherein they laid 

That body of the heavenly soul 
Of Music : — deep in forest shade, 

Forgot, the grave to which they stole 
But oftentimes, in morning gold. 

Or through the twilight's hushing air. 
Within that valley, green and old, 

The Organ's soul arises there. 
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Ohy soft and sweet, and weird and wild. 

It whispers to the holier air, 
Gentle as lispings of a child — 

Mild as a mother's breathless prayer, 
While silence trembles, deep and low ; 

Then rapture bursts into the skies, 
And chanting angels, winging slow 

On wings of music, seem to rise ! 

The herdsman sometimes, all alone. 

Is lost within that haunted air : 
He hears the Buried Organ's tone — 

His hands are crossed, his breath is prayer ! 
And, while into his heart it steals, 

With hushing footsteps, downcast eyes. 
Some deep cathedral's awe he feels — 

A church of air, and earth, and skies ! 

. . . Often, when the sweet wand of Spring 

Has filled the woods with flowers unsown, 

Or Autumn's dreamy breeze's wing 

Flutters through falling leaves, alone, 
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I wander forth, and leave behind 

The city's dust, the sultry glare : 

A shadowy dell, far off, I find — 

I know the Buried Organ there ! 

Within the city's noisy air 

I leave the creeds their Sabbath bells ; 
I cross my hands, my breath is prayer, 

Hearing that Organ's mystic swells. 
The sweet birds sing, the soft winds blow, 

The flowers have whispers close, apart ; 
All wake within me, loud or low, 

The Buried Organ — in my heart I 



USE AND BEAUTY. 

T T 7H0 would have a treadmill measure every 

golden-sanded hour ? 
Who would find a purpose busy deep in every 

fragrant flower ? 
Yet we sometimes (ay, and often) gladly find 

the two agree; 
Clasped together, Use and Beauty — in the rose 

the honey bee. 

Factory-bells in yonder city, wind-blown music, 

far away 
Waken soft enchanted sleepers in the charmed 

breast to-day; 
See the river's quiet water, lovely mirror, slowly 

steal, 

Dance with sunshine to its task-work; — Beauty 

overflows the wheel! 
(126) 



APART. 

A T sea are tossing ships ; 

On shore are dreaming shells, 
And the waiting hearts and the loving lips, 
Blossoms and bridal bells. 

At sea are sails a-gleam ; 

On shore are longing eyes, 
And the far horizon's haunting dream 

Of ships that sail the skies. 

At sea are masts that rise 

Like spectres out of the deep ; 

On shore are the ghosts of drowning cries 

That cross the waves of sleep. 
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At sea are wrecks a-strand ; 

On shore are shells that moan, 
Old anchors buried in barren sand, 

Sea-mist and dreams alone. 



PURPOSE, 

OTRONG in thy steadfast purpose, be 
Like some brave master of the sea, 
Whose keel, by Titan pulses quickened, knows 

His will where'er he goes. 
Some isle, palm-roofed, in spiced Pacific air 
He seeks — though solitary zones apart. 
Its place long fixed on his deep-studied chart. 
Fierce winds, your wild confusion make I 
Waves, wroth with tide and tempest, shake 
His iron-wrought hull aside ! 
However driven, to that far island fair 
(His compass not more faithful than his heart) 
He makes his path the ocean wide — 
His prow is always there 1 

(I29> 



AT MORNING. 



'TPHE fragrant hush of morning hour 

Clings to the earth. This tender flower 
Climbs to my window, drowned in dew; — 
Last night I parted, Dear, from you ! 



I go into the world again : 
Time's wings are slow ; the cruel train 
Has wings too fleet— ah, if it knew, 
Last night I parted, Dear, from you ! 
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THROUGH A WINDOW PANE. 



A WINTER MEMORY. 



nr^HAT bright December morning, 

Playfully, by the pane, 
She lingered ; —for ever blossom. 

Sweet morning, in heart and brain I 



With arch farewell she lingered, 

Her face through the frost-bloom bright. 
Smiling; — like frost-bloom vanished 

That vision into tfie light. 

For ever and ever, smiling, 

To me it comes again: 
Within my soul the picture 

Looks through my heart — the pane ! 
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TO GENERAL ABRAM S. PIATT ON 
THANKSGIVING DAY. 

OVER A GLASS OF CIDER: ASSOCIATED WITH A CASK, 

HIS GIFT, IN MY CELLAR. 

"V T OT unto you alone, whose press and vat 
Produced your gift directly, dear Piatt, 
Are due the thanks which, warm-at-heart, are 

mine ; — 
The Great Fruit-Giver owns your thanks and 

mine: 
Thanks for the blossoms, April-fragrant, first ; 
Thanks for the sunshine, which those blossoms 

nursed 

And turned the lances of the lingering frost ; 

Thanks for the rain, so priceless without cost — 
(132) 



TO GENERAL ABRAM S. PIATT ON THANKSGIVING DAY. 1 33 

The holy water, from Heaven's blessing hands, 
Without which all our fields were desert lands ; 
Thanks for the Summer's long increase of heat, 
Bringing the apples, mellow, juiced, and sweet, 
In a long shower of gold at Autumn's feet ! 
After these thanks are given (put yours with mine), 
I thank you much, and drink your apple wine. 



CONFIDANTS. 

A LL things that know a lover's heart 

Know the warm secret closed in mine ; 
From all things eager whispers start — 
" We know, we know it ! she is thine." 

The swallow, seeking southern skies, 
Where some clear summer waters shine, 

Circles my tropic dream and flies. 

Singing, " I fly, but she is thine." 

Pale flowers, that Autumn's lips have kissed. 
Whose far-off" May gives back no sign, 

Murmur farewell — their souls in mist — 
But smile, in dying, " she is thine." 
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The cricket from my hearth at night 
Thrills the vague hours with carols fine. 

Singing the darkness into light — 
" After a while, and she is thine." 



QUICK AND DEAD. 

/^^NCE the wings of every bird 

Lifted me; the songs I heard. 
In my breast, full-hearted then, 
Wakened answering songs again. 

Now their wings, that skyward go, 
Mock my want; their songs, below. 
In my empty bosom, make 
Only the dumb silence ache I 
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SMALL COINS. 

MARKET VALUE. 

The bard has sung, The man 's the gold ; — 

'T may be ; who, passing, knows it ? 
The rank is but the guinea-stamps 

To all the world that shows it. 
The gold, though naught within the mine 

But yellow dust, when minted 
Your sovereign rules in mall and mart — 

For value goes imprinted. 

SUN-WORSHIP. 

Flower- wakener, that wakest the spheres in light, 

I worship thee alike in joy or sorrow. 

Thou leavest behind thee the Eternal Night, 

Thou bearest before thee the Eternal Morrow. 
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POPULARITY AND FAME. 

I. 

Post- HASTE one flies — at noisy inns she gossips on 
the way, 

Where staring boys applaud and shout, and men in 
liveries gay. 

Her business was in yonder town, her journey lasts 

to-day. 

II. 

One travels slow — at first her inns are houses for the 

poor ; 

Then mayors wait at city gate and kings at palace 
door. 

To the world's end she journeys on, her road is 
evermore. 

FOR , A POET. 

To own a quarry proves no call of Art ; — 
T is Nature's store you cannot keep or give. 

If at your touch the masses will not start, 
Radiant processions, shapes that breathe and live. 
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TASKING THE MUSE. 

Thy housekeeper the goddess will not be, — 
Make task-work for the Muse and she will fly ; 

Her gift of love is in her liberty. 

But close thy door — then she is in her sky ! 



A» C^« ix« 

Od, Howthy Irelatid. Sep, AppUton, Wisconsin. 

She giveth back, O Native Land, to thee 
Thy little gift of earth, — it was not she. 
But what of her } she weareth, evermore, 
Some fitter garment — on no Foreign Shore. 

SUCCESS. 

The noblest goal is never reached, because 
Ever withdrawn by the high god who draws ; 
And he who says, content, " Success is mine," 
Gaining the world has lost the soul divine. 
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SLEEP AND LIFE. 
{For Sculpture,) 

Lo, Sleep bends over the weary Angel, Life, 
Whose globe, his care, turns idly from his hand. 

With all its continents of toil and strife, 
With all its tossing seas and shifting sand. 

THE GUERDON. 

To the quick brow Fame grudges her best wreath 
While the quick heart to enjoy it throbs beneath. 
On the dead forehead *s sculptured marble shown, 
Lo, her choice crown ! — its flowers are also stone. 

TO A LADY. 
( On her Art of Growing Old Gracefully, ) 

You ask a verse, to sing (ah, laughing face !) 
Your happy art of growing old with grace ? 
O Muse, begin, and let the truth — but hold. 
First let us see that you are growing old. 



SMALL COINS. I4I 



CONFIDENCES. 



In a Book of Likes and Dislikes. 



1. My favourite virtue, what is that } Ah me ! — 
I 'II " make a virtue of Necessity." 

2. That ancient apple-eater I like, madam — 
The frontispiece of all history — the Old Adam. 

3. Tyrants and traitors — bloody-handed men — 
I think of these with hesitating pen. 



* Written after the following printed indications : i. Write your 
favourite virtue. 2. Favourite character in history. 3. The character 
in history you despise most. 4. Favourite prose author. 5. Favourite 
poet. 6. Favourite occupation. 7. Favourite colour. 8. Favourite 
flower. 9. Favourite food. 10. Favourite name. 11. Favourite 
motto. 12. What you dislike most. 13. What you consider the 
greatest happiness on earth. 14. Your pet name. 15. Full signature. 



K 
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And lo 1 from graves abhorred and flowerless 

rise 
(But Nero's once had flowers) their ghosts 

and cries! — 
They claim appeal, with pale imploring look : 
"The Supreme Court — the true Historian's 

Book ! " 



4. My favourite author, must I name — in prose? 

I'm sure I know not. The dear Lord only 

knows ! 
— He'll write the last new novel, I suppose. 



5. The Children of the Muse, nor great nor 
small. 
I can but see the Mother's face in all 

ff 

Reflected. Some have names, as — thus and 

thus. 
Before and after walks Anonymous. 
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6. With ** good intentions " wavering to and fro 
(Stone-breaking might be worthier work, 

you know), 
To pave those burning sidewalks Down 
Below 1 

7. The ebon Black that makes the star more 

bright, 
Or White, wherein all colours end in light. 

8. Rose, Lily, or Violet — the lovely Three 
That represent their race in poetry. 

9. " Sour Grapes." 

10. I think that name, of all the host, 

I like the best is — ^hers I love the most 1 



II. Sic transit gloria MundiV (Let it pass!) 



12. To see my death's-head's vanity in a glass. 
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13. The earliest Dream of Happiness, at most 
To dream — nor wake to see its latest ghost* 

14, *Tis closed on Memory's lips, how dear I 

15 — ^Now, that 

I've answered, I remain, 

J. J. P-ATT. 



AT THE HOLY WELL, ETC. 



AT THE HOLY WELL. 



lady's day, mdccclxxxv. 



A CROSS yon hill-top, half a league away. 
Weird with its immemorial vine, on high 
The Round Tower lifts its walls of dateless 
day — 
A solitary finger in the sky. 

Near by, vague clumps of ruin ivy-grown, 

With grave- mounds on the slope about them — 

look ! 
Patrick was preaching when they laid the stone, 

Gray priests who late their Druid rites forsook. 

(147) 
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Here in this upland space of pasture-ground. 
Our Lady's Well pours forth its waters pure 

While groups of pious pilgrims kneel around, 
With ills of flesh or spirit, who seek their cure. 

Beneath an ash tree's boughs it flows to-day, 
With flood perennial and crystal-clear: 

The Virgin close beside, in sculpture gray; 
The Man of Sorrows, on His Cross, is here. 

Among the restless leaves, breeze-lifted, lo ! — 
Mute witnesses of many an August sun — . 

The abandoned staff, the votive garment show 
Their grateful signs of blessing sought and 
won. 

Through the green fields, by many a dusty way, 
The rich, the poor, the sick, the blind, the 
dumb- 
Ragged or bare, in silks or frieze (as they 
For fifteen hundred years have come) — they 
come. 
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Ay, year by year as now, on Lady's Day, 
Singly, in household groups — where'er they 
dwell — 

To bathe in, drink its healing lymph, and pray. 
These Irish pilgrims seek the Holy Well. 

The blind one sees ? The lame his crutch fore«- 
goes? 
The bedridden walks r The pang of sense 
finds rest ? 
To the wan cheek climbs back the unblighted 
rose ? 
The new heart throbs and warms the hollow 
breast ? 

O simple souls I whom Science has not taught 
Her earth-lore vain for Truth Ineffable: 

For your belief such wonder-works are wrought, 
And common day grows quick with miracle ! 

Lady's Well, Aghada, County Core. 



IRISH IVY. 

AT KILCOLMAN CASTLE, COUNTY OF CORK. 

T^ ESMOND'S lost tower, the ruined kiln, as one 

It holds in equal green oblivion ; 
It breathes perennial grace o'er long decay, 
And gives antiquity to yesterday. 
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IN ST. MARY'S CHURCH AT YOUGHAL. 

"\T OT that my Lord and Lady Desmond here, 

Frail sculptured bodies! crumble year by 
year; 
Not that, in gaudy braveries of the tomb, 
The Great Earl Cork and his large family bloom, 
While they, three hundred years in painted stone, 
Poor dust ! their dead-live vanity have shown ; 
Not for Sir Edward Villiers ^ — he whose name 
Munster might bless, remembering when he came, 
(So reads the broken slab above his grave . . . 
See overhead his faded banneret wave I) 
Not for the heraldic toys of piteous pride, 
Bull-heads and couchant lions close-allied ; 



^ Loid President of Munster, 1624. r i c i \ 
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Not for your Norman arch with dateless stones, — 

(Ah me ! " arms^ angels, epitaphs, and bones ! ") 

Not for the old bishop's throne with mitre crowned. 

And the soft sainted light that sleeps around, 

From your high window shed : — no, not for those. 

Grey church, I am loath to leave your sacred 

close. 
— But, look I through yonder door, what living pair. 

With ruff and sworded thigh, have entered there ? 

Ah, Spenser, Raleigh ! side by side are they, 

And from your Past they shall not pass away I 



IRELAND : 



A SEASIDE PORTRAIT. 



A GREAT, still Shape, alone, 

She sits (her harp has fallen) on the sand, 
And sees her children, one by one, depart : — 
Her cloak (that hides what sins beside her own I) 
Wrapped fold on fold about her. Lo, 
She comforts her fierce heart, 
As wailing some, and some gay-singing go, 
With the far vision of that Greater Land 
Deep in the Atlantic skies, 
St. Brandan's Paradise! 
Another Woman there. 
Mighty and wondrous fair, 

Stands on her shore-rock :— one uplifted hand 

(153) 
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Holds a quick-piercing light 

That keeps long sea-ways bright; 
She beckons with the other, saying "Come, 

O landless, shelterless. 
Sharp-faced with hunger, worn with long 

distress : — 
Come hither finding home 1 
Lo, my new fields of harvest, open, free, 

By winds of blessing blown, 
Whose golden corn-blades shake from sea to sea — 
Fields without walls that all the people own I " 



A BOOK OF GOLD, ETC 



A BOOK OF GOLD. 

T F I could write a Book made sweet with thee 
"^ (Oh, therefore sweet with all that may be 

sweet !), 
With lingering music, nevermore complete, 
Should turn its golden pages : each should be 
Like whispering voice, or beckoning hand, and he 
Who read should follow, while his heart would beat 
For some new miracle, with most eager feet 
Through sacred labyrinths of mystery* 
Temple and lighted home of Love should seem 
The Book wherein my love remember'd thine : 
There holiest visions evermore should gleam, 
Vanishing wings, with wandering souls of sound 
And breaths of incense from an inmost shrine, 
Sought nearer evermore and never found 
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THE FLOWER OF A DREAM. 

T DREAM'D ; I saw a lily in my dream 

' Of feverish wakefulness at twilight hour : 
Issuing from moonlight grew that sainted flower 
Above my pillow ; and, the tender gleam 
Of its white radiance, like a fragrant stream, 
Alighting on me, marvell'd I : * What dower 
Of purity is thine, which 'gainst the power 
Of aught impure a steadfast charm doth seem ?' 
. . . Transfigured dreadlessly, the lily grew 
An angel's stature, passing so away. 
Then I awoke from fever which had been, 
But in that dewy presence could not stay, 
And over me you leant with holier dew : 
Out of your heart had grown the flower within. 
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NIGHT-THOUGHTS. 

^T^HEY come, in long procession rise before 

My wakeful sight, sweet thoughts, Belovfed, 
of thee 
And of thy love, the dearest dream to me 
That ever grew dear truth for evermore ; 
For, as to a child, in his hush'd bed — the door 
Half-open where his mother's light may be 
A comfort to his lonely sense when he, 
Though waking, feels warm slumber reach the core 
Of his fresh spirit — who drops his lids at last. 
Visiting Fairyland, while numberless 
Lithe shadows pass and shapes created fast, 
Charming him till he sleeps, and are his dream : 
So, while I breathe in tender wakefulness. 
Sleep-bordering thoughts with blissful visions teem. 
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IF YOU SHOULD VANISH. 

T F you should vanish in some lonely place, 

And never any more appear again 
(Though your lost face should float about my brain 
The elusive phantom of a lost embrace, 
Out of the mystery of a starless space), 
And I should strive, with long conceptive pain, 
Your form so dear from marble to regain, 
Or paint the flying memory of your face : 
I have not seen you, Dear, as others deem — 
Though stone or colour might their semblance give, 
Pd watch a child steal shyly from your heart, 
To comfort little birds that orphans seem. 
Or flowers that need a drop of dew to live ; ^ 

And this, I think, would baffle subtlest art. 



(i6o) 



FOR AN ANNIVERSARY. 

AUGUST XI, MDCCC — . 

A MOTHER and a Child, most blessfed sight, 
My spirit saw — a pure and holy pair : 
The infant open-eyed to morning air 
Of its new world, baptized in earthly light ; 
The Mother with the ecstatic knowledge bright 
Of her first motherhood, how gently fair ! 
Breathing her blissful breath to heaven in prayer, 
Keeping her heart so near her new delight ! 

Who are you, gentle visions ?' then I said . . . 
But these were gone. An Angel came and spoke: 
* I am that mother ; see, my darling's head 
I lay upon your bosom.' I awoke, 
Warm with great tender gratitude, and wept — 
Your head was on my bosom while I slept. 
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A SABBATH WALK. 

JULY XXI, MDCCCLXII. 

A YEAR ago to-day, the Sabbath hours 

Were sweet to us, wandering together, here 
In these green wood's. The skies were soft and 

clear, 
And the sun wrought his miracles in flowers. 
Sweet was the leafy stillness of these bowers ; 
The birds sang in the tender atmosphere, 
And God's own voice seem'd whispering, low and 

near, 
To His hush'd children in those hearts of ours. 
Lo ! scarcely mingling with the real day. 
Far thunders beat in the heart of solitude, 
Echoes of Hell to Heaven's divine repose ; 
For, while we breathed the breathless Sabbath wood. 
The cannon's awful monotone arose 
Where the dread Sabbath-breakins: Preacher stood! 



't> 



Georgetown Heights, D.C. 
(162) 



TO A POET : ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

I. 

* n^HE Artist with his Art alone should wed/ 

They say, the worldly-wise, — *who runs 
may read ;' 
And I would grant it holy truth indeed, 
Did Art want men in whom the man was dead — 
Pale priesthood. But with fullest life instead, 
She ordains her truer worshippers : her need 
Is men who live as well as dream their deed ; 
She loves to see her lovers sweat for bread. 

friend, I know you not as one who bear, 
Dream-like, upon your brow the ideal sphere, 
And kick the real world beneath your feet ; 

1 see you, brave young Atlas, lift in air 
The loving load of manhood, without fear. 
Both worlds be one to you, a world complete ! 

(163) 



TO A POET: ON HIS MARRIAGE. 

n. 

T F one should ask me what your life should seem , 
Built by the great, slow mason, Time, for you 
(My wishes being master-builders, too), 
rd say a high cathedral, with the stream 
Of wondrous light through windows all a-gleam 
With heavenliest shapes and sacred histories true 
Of truest lives that ever immortal grew 
From low mortality's divinest dream. 
Above, uplifted on some chaunt divine. 
An angel choir should cluster, dumb in stone ; 
Below, and wrapt in the religious air, 
Most saintly brows should with a halo shine ; 
And, amid marble multitudes alone, 
Lo ! one sweet woman's face the holiest there ! 
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THE CHILD IN THE STREET. 
l'envoi for a volume of double authorship. 

I 7*VEN as tender parents lovingly 

Send a dear child in some true servant's can 
Forth in the street, for larger light and air. 
Feeling the sun her guardian will be, 
And dreaming with a blushful pride that she 
Will earn sweet smiles and glances everywhere, 
From loving faces, and that passers fair 
Will bend and bless and kiss her, when they see 
And ask her name, and if her home is near, 
And think, ' O gentle child, how blest are they 
Whose twofold love bears up a single flower !' 
And so with softer musing move away : 
We send thee forth, O Book, thy little hour — 
The world may pardon us to hold thee dear. 
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THE BRONZE STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 

APRIL, MDCCCLXI. 

T TPLIFTED when the April sun was down, 
^"^^ Gold-lighted by the tremulous, fluttering 

beam, 
Touching his glimmering steed with spurs in gleam, 
The Great Virginia Colonel into town 
Rode, with the scabbard emptied on his thigh, 
The Leader's hat upon his head, and lo ! 
The old still manhood on his face aglow, 
And the old generalship quick in his eye ! 
O father !* said I, speaking in my heart. 
Though but thy bronzfed form is ours alone, 
And marble lips here in thy chosen place, 
Rides not thy spirit in to keep thine own, 
Or weeps thy Land, an orphan in the mart ?' 
. . . The twilight dying lit the deathless face. 

Washington, D.C. 
(i66) 



A STAR'S PRESENCE. 

TTTHILE the earth sinks into her dewy dream, 

A star is shining over me to-night, 
A tremulous star, an atom of quick light, 
Through ashen clouds that lose their twilight gleam. 
* Perchance,' in self-commune I muse, * some one 
Far hour shall draw my spirit in silence here 
To stoop a shaken head through many a year 
Against yon cloudy memory of the sun ; 
Then from this cliff mine eyes shall gaze around : 
The wood no more may screen yon shimmering 

river ; 
The mill no more, in its still mirror cast. 
O'er the dusk waters echo its dull sound ; 
Yet yonder star will move not to the Past, 
But throb into my soul the same for ever/ 
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MIRAGE. 

T KNOW the Mirage — the vague, wandering 

ghost 
That haunts the desert's still and barren sand 
With the close vision of a lovely land, 
Once blossoming, but now for ever lost : 
It rises to the eyes of men who bear 
Hunger of heart and thirst of lip in vain — 
Mocking their souls with rest. Behold, how plain ! 
Taking the breathless sand and boundless air, 
It stands upon the horizon, far away : 
Lost fountains flutter under beckoning palm 
(Singing, all birds of longing thither start) ; 
Dear voices rise from homes where children play ; 
The footsteps lighten, the blest air blows balm. 
. . . Then all is sand — within a dreamer s heart 1 
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A MORNING IN SEPTEMBER. 

A LL things are full of life this autumn morn ; 
The hills are gladdening under silver cloud ; 
A fresher spirit in Nature's breast is born ; 
The woods are blowing lustily and loud ; 
The crows fly, cawing, among the flying leaves ; 
On sunward-lifted branches struts the jay ; 
The fluttering brooklet, quick and bright, receives 
Bright frosty silverings slow from ledges gray 
Of rock in buoyant sunshine glittering ; 
Cold apples drop through orchards mellowing ; 
'Neath forest-eaves blithe squirrels dart along ; 
Farms answer farms as through bright morns of 

Spring, 
And joy, with dancing pulses full and strong, 
Joy everywhere is heard with laugh and song ! 
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TRAVELLERS. 

TT TE may not stand content : it is our part 

To drag slow footsteps after the far sight, 
The long endeavour following up the bright 
Quick aspiration ; there is ceaseless smart, 
Feeling but cold-hand surety for warm heart 
Of all desire ; no man may say at night 
His goal is reached ; the hunger for the light 
Moves with the star ; our thirst will not depart, 
Howe'er we drink. 'Tis what before us goes 
Keeps us aweary, will not let us lay 
Our heads in dreamland, though the enchanted palm 
Rise from our desert, though the fountain grows 
Up in our path, with slumber's flowering balm. 
The soul is o'er the horizon far away. 
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MY SHADOWS STATURE. 

TT THENE'ER, in morning airs, I walk abroad, 
^ ^ Breasting upon the hills the buoyant wind, 
Up from the vale my shadow climbs behind, 
An earth-born giant climbing toward his god ; 
Against the sun, on heights before untrod, 
I stand : faint-glorified, but undefined. 
Far down the slope in misty meadows blind, 
I see my ghostly follower slowly plod. 

* O stature of my shade,' I muse and sigh, 

* How great art thou, how small am I the while !' 
Then the vague giant blandly answers, * True ; 
But though thou art small thy head is in the sky, 
Crowned with the sun and all the Heaven's smile — 
My head is in the shade and valley too.' 
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GLOW-WORM AND STAR. 

A GOLDEN twinkle in the wayside grass, 

See the lone glow-worm, buried deep in dew. 
Brightening and lightening the low darkness 

through, 
Close to my feet that by its covert pass ; 
And, in the little pool of recent rain, 
O'erhung with tremulous grasses, look, how bright. 
Filling the drops along each blade with light, 
Yon great white star, some system's quickening 

brain. 
Whose voyage through that still deep is never done 
Makes its small mirror by this gleam of earth ! 
O soul, with wonders where thy steps have trod, 
Which is most wondrous, worm or mirrored sun ? 
. . . The Mighty One shows in everything one birth : 
The worm 's a star as high from thee in God. 
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THE TRUNDLE-BED. 

SEEN AT A HOUSEHOLD AUCTION. 

"P^O you remember, Will ? — long, long ago ! 
^^^ . . . Yet there thou liest, though all the Past 

lies dead, 
That nestled in thee, old, old trundle-bed 1 
Nest of delicious fancies, dreams that grow 
No more ! — quick magic-car to Fairyland ! 
Ghosts walked the earth then (in our garret too : 
For Madge, the housemaid, told us — ^and she knew!) 
In thee we saw them near, how near us, stand ! 
Stars then looked out of Heaven ; to Heaven, light 
Prayers clothed like angels from our lips arose. 
Though from the heart of her who bent so close, 
Hushing us like tired flowers that feel the night. 
. . . Fresh morn, poor little dreamers lost or dead 
' No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed/ 
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TO A WOODLAND CATHEDRAL. 

IN OCTOBER. 

npHROUGH stainM oriels of the East and West 
"^ Thy floors float, radiant, with flutterings 
Of restless shadows, ghosts of glorious wings ; 
Some organ's soul arises in the breast 
Of him who walks thy aisles in reverie bound : 
The stops of silence tremble into sound. 
Lo, Nature brings her dead for burial rite ! 
Within thy solemn chancel dress'd for Death 
She lays her beautiful ; the mother's brow 
Is bow'd, while for her darling ones she grieves, 
And o'er their burial breathes her tenderest breath 
As o'er their baptism in soft vernal light ; 
And Autumn, gorgeous preacher, murmurs now * 
Sermons of wither'd flowers and fallen leaves ! 
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RIDING THE HORSE TO MARKET, 



RIDING THE HORSE TO MARKET. 

/^^LD miracles happen every day. 

That nothing 's new in earth or air 
It needs no Solomon to say. 

Wonderful to the foaling mare, 

Was dropped a colt of marvellous mettle. 

'T was common stock, both dam and sire. 

His mane was like a flying fire 

When in the unbridled fields he flew, 

And some believed him winged, too. 

The use of such a skittish creature 
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The village folk could hardly settle ; 
No rider dared his dangerous back 
Save one, a youth, whose mate he seemed. 
Who shunned like him the dusty track 
With something of a kindred nature — 
A boy who did not well, but dreamed : 
A vagabond with half-shut eyes 
Who would not sow in Paradise. 
To this one as his rider bowed 
The flying-footed — humble, proud. 



T was plain he was not fit to plow ; 

For lead or wheel horse on the road 

In vain were all attempts to break him — 

(To lead right willing he, in truth, 

Where none could follow him !) Forsooth, 

He balked and scorned the curse or goad. 

" He 's good to look at, that is clear, 
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But little profit anyhow " — 
A wrinkle crossed the farmer's brow — 
" And so we *11 find him rather dear. 
. He eats enough — Lord knows ! — we know. 
Here, mount your run-away, and go- 
To-morrow to the market take him ! " 



The saying, then the doing. Rare 
The splendours of the morning showed. 
When ready for the journey there 
Stood horse and rider on the road. 
" For how much shall I sell him ? " said 
The youth with pangs of dumb regret. 
" As much," the old man hot and red, 
" As he will bring and you will get ! " 
With many a shying make-pretence, 
As half in earnest, half in play, 
At sliding nothings on the way, 
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With dainty prance and flame-like bound, 

Aerial miles of flying fence, 

The dust behind, the wind before, 

Townward the horse his rider bore — 

Within the air, upon the ground. 

At length, at day's most noisy heat. 

They entered in the market street ; 

Among the buyers soon they come. 

When — strange that it should happen so. 

But so it often happens — lo. 

The crowd for praise or blame are dumb ! 

The merits of the matchless steed. 

Unrecognised, have little heed. 

At last one cried — " What have we here ? 

A beggar come to market, clear ! " 

" What sorry jade is that ? " another. 

And strange, — how strange it seemed, indeed ! — 

Behold, the wondrous-mettled steed 
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Has lost the spirit late so plain 

In forehead, foot, and mien and mane ; 

His eyes are dull, his flank no more 

Shines with the sunshine as before ; 

Their breath his nostrils lose or smother ; 

His ribs look out, his head is dropped. 

And, standing lost in public gaze, 

His heavenly pulses flutter, stopped. 

" You want to sell ? " a jockey says — 

" I think, whatever be your price. 

Your buyer makes the sacrifice." 

" What are his good points ? — let us know them." 

'* As for his oats — why, let him show them." 

'* How many minutes make his mile ? " 

" I have a dray-horse just his mate." 

" Here, smith, is something for your doing. 

What hoofs ! — he needs a deal of shoeing." 

And one a punner, passing late : 
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" This was the winged horse, I vow ; 
That he 's gone up — you see it now," 
Spoke with a self-perceiving smile. 
" Speaking of wings," another cries, 
" His can't be seen, you see. Perhaps 
His ears, which can be seen, he flaps 
And thinks him flying — from the flies ! " 



The jockey's scorn, the jeerer's aim. 
Meanwhile, the horse and rider both, 
In mutual weakness, mutual shame, 
Hear, — for they must, however loth. 
Till — at the last, when weary grown, 
The crowd disperse and leave them there 
Unbought within the mart alone — 
Awakened into buoyant air 
From something like a dream of fame, 
A poet sees the sultry gleam 
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Of morning on the city flame, 
Far-off, and that deliverance came 
Thanks God : the Pegasus he strode 
And to the dusty market rode 
Was the vague Nothing of his dream 1 



'T^ AKE up these little sea-shells, Dear, 
And press them closely to your ear : 
Their vague and desolate monotone 
Saddens you with its ceaseless moan, 
As if the moon-swayed ocean there 
Moved with a vast but dumb despair. 

Deep in those cells of subtle sound 

Some boundless spirit seems prison-bound 

Murmuring of shores where wrecks are strown 

And ghosts of tempests walk alone ; 

Yet, over all— from all apart — 

You hear the beatings of your heart. 

Take now these poems, vague with woe, 

Found with the sea-shells long ago : 

Within you hear the sounds that swell 

From restless seas and haunt the shell ; — 

But listen, and your heart shall let 

New music silence old regret. 

^ (185) 
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